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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM — BURNE-JONES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY. 


No. 1. By Burne-Jones. 


E offer here the first part in a series of 

\ \ pictures and articles on the Nativity. 

This subject has been treated by 

artists at all periods with suggestive power. 

There will be no special historical order in 

presenting these pictures. It is to be hoped 

that they will be found useful in many direc- 

tions, particularly for teachers and class work 
anywhere. 

This picture, which portrays Burne-Jones’ 


conception of the Nativity, was painted by him — 


for his native town of Birmingham, the com- 
mission for it having been given him by the 
corporation of Birmingham in 1887: it now 
hangs in the gallery of that place. It is one of 
the largest water colors ever painted, being 
twelve by eight feet. 

Mary is represented as seated under a 
thatch-roofed hut in a forest, with Joseph 
standing at her right. In front of her are the 
three kings with their gifts, and an angel hold- 
ing in his hands the star which has guided 
their steps from the Far East. The artist has 
also painted the wilderness as blossoming like 
a rose, in joy that the long-expected day has at 
last come. 

_ Sir Edward Burne-Jones was born in Birm- 


ingham, England, in August, 1833. At the age 
of eleven years he was sent to King Edward’s 
School to prepare to take orders in the church; 
from there he went to Oxford. It was while 
at Oxford that his artistic taste began to 
develop. 

He had a great admiration for Rossetti’s 
works; and it was due to that master’s in- 
fluence and encouragement that Burne-Jones 
finally gave up studying for orders, and gave 
his whole time to art. 

At first he painted in water colors only. After- 
ward he took up oil painting, also did some 
work in metal, and made many designs for 
tapestry and stained glass windows. In fact, 
he with William Morris, the poet, and others 
formed a company for the manufacture of 
stained glass tiles and similar articles, the pro- 
ductions of this company having a great influ- 
ence on English taste in color and design. 

The pictures of Burne-Jones are purely 
idealistic in treatment, of brilliant coloring, and 
the subjects relate to myths and fairy tales 
rather than to every-day life. 

Among his best-known works are the Golden 
Stairs, Days of Creation, Annunciation, Star of 
Bethlehem, etc. His picture of Hope ap- 
peared in very Other Sunday for April 12, 
1903. 

He was made a baronet by Queen Victoria in 
1894, 


In diving to the bottom of pleasures, we bring 
up more gravel than pearls, 
BALZAC, 


THY KINGDOM COME, 


ETERNAL Life, whose love divine 
Enfolds us each and all, 

We know no other truth than Thine, 
We heed no other call. 


O may we serve in thought and deed 
Thy kingdom yet to be, 

Till truth and righteousness and love 
Shall lead all souls to Thee. 


EMMA EK. MAREAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE JOLLY GOBLINS. 


BY MARY M. PARKS. 


ée ND then there’s Mr. Clark and Mr. 

Ellis, the barber,’’ cried Rob Evans. 

‘“‘They’re so mad at each other that 
they won’t speak when they meet on the street. 
What fun it would be to change their signs! 
Wouldn’t they be mad when they got down 
town and found the barber pole in front of the 
jeweller shop, and Mr. Clark’s big gilt clock in 
front of the barber shop? ”” 

There was a burst of laughter from the Raw- 
son boys. ‘‘I sh’d say so,” said Johnny. 

Then they went on planning other Hallow- 
e’en jokes, all laughable and none really harm- 
ful; for these boys were naturally too kindly 
and too well taught to do anything that would 
injure any one else in person or property. 
They made no secret of their plans, for this 
was one of the rare homes where boys are 
never nagged. 

Mrs. Rawson and Mary were washing the 
breakfast dishes in the kitchen, where there 
was such a merry clatter of plates and tongues 
that they did not hear a word the boys said ; 
but Jessica, who was recovering from a long 
illness, was lying on a couch in the sitting-room, 
and heard it all. 

Jessica had not rallied from the fever as the 
doctor had hoped she would, and for a long 
time was so weak and listless and took so 
little notice of what was going on around her 
that her people feared they would lose her; 
but the day before a chance remark of her 
mother’s had aroused her interest. 

“T don’t know how Mrs. Green is to get 
through the winter,” mother had said. ‘She 
says so little one does not know just how she 
is situated, and one doesn’t know how to help 
her.”’ 

Mr. Green had died six months before, of 
the same fever Jessica was recovering from, 
leaving a wife and three babies with very little 
to live on. During the summer Mrs. Green’s 
garden and fruit and cow and chickens had 
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kept things going; but, although she said 
nothing, every one knew the winter would be 
hard for her, and yet all felt a delicacy about 
offering help. 

Jessica had been turning this over in her 
mind ever since her mother spoke, and the 
boys’ idle talk and heedless laughter jarred 
sadly on her newly awakened sympathies. Al- 
though not one of the tricks they were plan- 
ning was really harmful, every one of them 
would cause annoyance or inconvenience to 
somebody. 

“Ttisn’t kind,” thought Jessica, turning un- 
easily on her couch, ‘‘If people only would 
take as much pains to plan kind actions, what 
a different world this would be!’? Then, by 
a sudden inspiration, Mrs. Green’s trouble and 
the boys’ plans came together in a most won- 
derful fashion. 

‘* Boys! Boys!’ called Jessica. They came 
running on tiptoe. They would have trotted 
their feet nearly off to please Jessica just 
then. 

“ve thought of a lovely plan for Hallow- 
e’en,’’ she said. ‘‘Call Rob.”’ 

The boys gathered around Jessica’s couch 
in an eager semicircle, for Jessica’s plans 
were always worth hearing. 

‘““You know what mother said yesterday 
about Mrs. Green. I’ve been thinking that 
you could go to the grocers and some of the 
farmers and get contributions for her.” 

The boys’ faces fell. Was this the wonder- 
ful plan! ‘‘Good land, sis, we ain’t an orphan 
asylum,”’ said Johnny. 

‘““Wait until I’m through, please,’’ replied 
Jessica, with a smile. ‘‘Then mother could 
invite Mrs. Green to tea, and have a little Hal- 
lowe’en party for the children, and keep them 
as late as possible, while you boys were put- 
ting things in Mrs. Green’s back yard. You 
could make a lot of goblins. A barrel of flour 
with a box of crackers on it, and a pumpkin 
with a lighted candle in it on top of that, 
would make a splendid goblin.”’ 

The boys looked more cheerful. 

‘‘Others would give barrels of apples and 
potatoes and boxes of dried fruit and soap and 
different things. Every one is anxious to help 
her, but don’t know how to do it, so you 
would have no trouble in getting things. You 
could probably make six or seven goblins.” 

The boys looked more cheerful still. 

‘“Then you could hide behind the barrels, 
and, when you saw Mrs. Green’s light, make 
some kind of a noise that would bring her to 
the door, and see what she would say.” 

The boys grinned broadly. 

‘That would be great fun,” said Johnny. 

‘‘ Looks like rather a shabby trick, though, 
scaring a woman and a pack of children,” said 
Ted, who was older. 

‘‘Nonsense! I wouldn’t have proposed it 
if I hadn’t known Mrs. Green wouldn’t be 
scared. She’s not a bit nervous, and don’t 
you suppose she knows pumpkin faces? She 
used to play with them when she was a girl, 
just as we do.”’ 

The boys worked like beavers for the next 
few days, and contributions. flowed in, until 
they began to wonder what they would do 
with them all. 

Mrs, Green and her children came to tea on 
Hallowe’en, and after supper some more little 
children came; and all were entertained by 
Mary and her chum with games and tricks of 
all kinds, while Jessica lay laughing on her 
couch, 

It was ten o’clock when the light flashed 
out in Mrs. Green’s sitting-room. She was 


preparing the children for bed, when she heard 
a curious drumming noise in the back yard. 
She went hastily to the door, and threw it 
wide open. Before her astounded eyes stood 
a group of tall dark creatures with fiery faces. 
Each one made a jerky bow; and then the tall- 
est one, in a very shaky voice, recited a verse 
which Jessica had composed for the occasion, 
and which the boys thought the finest of 
poetry, worthy of Tennyson or Longfellow :— 


‘Lady, from our cavern home 
We have come to bring thee cheer: 

May no care or want molest 
Thee or thine through all the year.” 


Then all six boys broke into a chorus of 
groans and whistles and squeaks, and re- 
treated rapidly under cover of the grape arbor 
to the back gate, which had been left open 
for their escape. 

Mrs. Green stood staring, until the last 
squeak died away in the distance. Then she 
lighted a lantern that hung by the kitchen 
door, and sallied forth. 

One glance sufficed to show her the real 
nature of the goblins. Then she went on to 
the barn. Everything was apparently as she 
had left it; but, on closer investigation, she 
found the loft full of hay and the wood-shed 
full of wood and the bin full of corn and some 
oats for the hens. 

Then she went back to the house and, drop- 
ping into a chair, burst into tears. At this 
the yqung Greens, who had not known whether 
to laugh or ery, howled frantically. 

‘*Hush, hush, children. God has sent his 
angels’””—Then she broke off with a merry 
laugh. ‘tI do mistrust, though, that they 
hadn’t any wings, although I believe they are 
sprouting: I really believe they are.” 

In the mean time the ‘“‘angels’’ had hidden 
themselves in Tommy Martin’s barn, and were 
rolling over and over in the hay in paroxysms 
of laughter. 

“‘T never had so much fun in my life,” 
gasped Johnny Rawson, as he sat up and 
brushed the hayseed from his hair. ‘‘ You 
fellows goin’ to play any more tricks to-night?” 

““T say, ‘No,’” said Ted, with a huge yawn. 
‘‘I’m dead tired. Let’s go home and go to 
bed.” 

‘Looks like a sort of common, childish busi- 
ness anyway, goin’ around and stealin’ gates 
and things,’’ said Rob Evans, loftily, with the 
air of a full-fledged philanthropist. The wings 
were certainly sprouting. 

Two or three days later, as Johnny Rawson 
passed Mrs. Green’s house on the way to 
school, the door opened, and Mrs. Green’s head 
appeared. There was asmile of merry mean- 
ing on her pretty face. 

‘““Good land,” thought Johnny, with an ‘in- 
ward groan, as he lifted his hat, ‘‘I’m in for 
it. I’d never ’a’ done it if I'd thought she’d 
find out,— not even for Jessica.”’ 

‘¢ Johnny,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘do you happen 
to know any goblins?”’ 

“‘Yes’m,’’ said Johnny, with a reluctant grin, 
‘“‘T do know two or three.”’ 

‘‘Do you happen to know whether they like 
pumpkin-pies or not?” 

‘They dote on ’em,”’ said Johnny, emphat- 
ically. 

‘‘ Well, if you know where these goblins live, 
you might send them an invitation to my wood- 
shed at eight o’clock sharp to-night. I’ve al- 
ways heard that goblins were rather shy, and I 
think they would feel more at home in the 
wood-shed than the parlor,— more like a cav- 
ern, you see,”’ 


‘“Yes'm, they would,”’ said Johnny, stoutly. 

Mrs. Green withdrew her head, and Johnny 
hurried away to spread the news. 

Promptly at eight the jolly goblins, who 
had congregated in Tommy’s barn near by, 
marched stealthily to Mrs. Green’s wood-shed. 
By the light of a lantern that hung on the 
wall, they saw a row of pumpkin-pies, fresh 
from the oven,—six big, brown, spicy, lus- 
cious circles, and ona tray beside them was a 
huge pitcher of milk, and six tumblers. 

“Milk!” cried Johnny as he tasted it. 
‘““Cream you mean. O-0-0-0-0!”’ 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


As shadows, cast by cloud and sun, 
Flit o’er the summer grass, 

So in Thy sight, Almighty One, 
Earth’s generations pass. 


And while the years, an endless host, 
Come pressing swiftly on, 

The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten, and are gone. 


Yet doth the Star of Bethlehem shed 
A lustre pure and sweet; 

And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah’s feet. 


O Father, may that holy Star 
Grow every year more bright, 
And send its glorious beams afar 
To fill the world with light. 
W. C. BRYANT. 


E that does good to another man does 
also good to himself, not only in the 
consequence, but in the very act of 

doing it; for the consciousness of well-doing is 
an ample reward, SENECA, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE FAMOUS SCHOOLS. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 
‘III. Christ's Hospital School. 


IME was when it was a common sight in 

| London to see the Blue Coat boys of 

Christ’s Hospital walking through the 

streets; but in these days London has lost the 

famous school, and one no longer sees the Blue 
Coats running hither and thither. 

Let us look at the school as it used to be. 

The school was first a hospital, the result of 
a powerful sermon once preached by Bishop 
Ridley in 1553 on works of charity, which so 
influenced the boy king, Edward VI., that he 
sent for the bishop and asked him to help 
form a charitable enterprise. 

At first the hospital was used as a shelter 
for sick and poor fatherless children. 

The school grew up within the hospital very 
gradually, and benefactions came pouring in 
from wealthy and benevolent persons to help 
educate as well as care for the poor chil- 
dren, so that for more than three hundred 
years generations of children have been 
clothed, maintained, and educated free of all 
cost. 

The qualifications for admission have re- 
laxed in later years, and the school is no 
longer designed for orphans. Children must 
be between eight and ten years old, free from 
disease and physical defect. Their parents 
must lack adequate means of educating and 
maintaining them, and the children must not 
have means of their own. The Blue Coat boys 
go bareheaded winterand summer. Their uni- © 
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form is that worn by the children of humble 
rank in the days of the Tudors,—a long blue 


cloth coat reaching to the ankles, the silver- 


buttons of which are stamped with the head 
of the boy king, surrounded by the school 
motto, ‘‘ Fear God: Honor the King,”’ black 
velveteen knee-breeches, bright yellow stock- 
ings, and heavy low buckled shoes with a 
broad red leather belt, and clerical bands of 
white linen. 

When they play their favorite games,— foot- 
ball and tennis,— they always tuck their blue 
coats up behind under the red belt, showing off 
their yellow stockings to advantage. In the 
school magazine, The Blue, is a rhyme about 
the costume: 


‘«There was once a Christ’s Hospital fellow, 
Whose legs were exceedingly yellow. 
The cads round him clustered, 

. And shouted out ‘ mustard,’ 
Which amused this Christ’s Hospital fellow.” 


There are about seven hundred boys from 
eight to nineteen years old. 

The dormitories hold from forty to fifty 
boys, each presided over by a senior called a 
“Grecian,’’ who has a bedroom curtained off 
from the other boys. 

The ‘‘Grecian,’”’ has a study and parlor to 
himself, is waited upon by the monitor, and 
has many liberties for going outside, and in 
general does as he pleases. When he leaves 
for Oxford or Cambridge University, he is pre- 
sented with books, money, and apparel as 
much as he needs. 

There is no luxury in the school. In the 
dormitories each boy has a little bed, and at 
the foot of it a small locker, or box, of the 
plainest description. The boys rise early, 
make their own beds and black their own 
shoes. 

The meals were taken in the Great Hall, next 
to Westminster the finest in London. Every- 
thing in diet is clean, simple, and wholesome. 
Plenty of plain food, meat, and vegetables, 
but no dainties. Before each meal grace is 
said by one of the Grecians from a pulpit in 
the centre of the hall. 

One boy for each table walks up and down 
to preserve order, and see that the boys are 
served. Others go about with baskets of 
bread, trenchers of meat, and jars of water, 
looking like pictures of the olden time. 

The grown-up Blue Coats have an old rhyme 
about the dinners, previous to 1824, which con- 
sisted three days a week of milk porridge, rice 
milk, and pea soup which they ate from wooden 
trenchers: 


‘Sunday, all saints ; 
Monday, all souls; 
Tuesday, all trenchers ; 
Wednesday, all bowls; 
Thursday, tough Jack; 
Friday, no better ; 
Saturday, pea soup, with bread and butter,’ 


Christ Church adjoined the school and there 
the Blue Coats attended church. 

Many curious old customs are kept up by the 
boys. 

There was a curious bequest made in 1586 
by one Peter Symonds, who bequeathed a sum 
of money to the Church of All Hallows, Lom- 
bard Street, that on Good Friday threescore 
of Blue Coat boys should attend service at that 
church, and each receive one penny and a bag 
of raisins; and the beadles who went with 
them should receive one shilling each. 

This old custom still goes on, and each year 
on Good Friday sixty boys march to the church 
and receive their penny and bag of raisins, 


On Easter Monday seven hundred Blue Coats, 
accompanied by their teachers, walk to the 
Royal Exchange, and escort the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress to Christ Church. 

On Easter Tuesday the Blue Coats march in 
procession to the Mansion House to pay their 
annual visit to the Lord Mayor and receive 
Easter gifts, each a new coin fresh from the 
mint. The Grecians get a guinea, the Deputy 
Grecians a half-guinea, the monitors half a 
crown, and the rest of the boys a shilling a 
piece. All get two hot cross buns and a glass 
of lemonade, while every Grecian and monitor 
is presented with a pair of dogskin gloves. 

During Lent public suppers are given in the 
dining hall. The tables are covered with 
white cloths, tall candles rise out of pyramids 
of flowers and fruits. The suppers are simple, 
—blue bowls of milk, with a plate, a pat of 
butter, and a roll placed on top of each bowl. 

The president of the school and other digni- 
taries-are present. The choir boys chant an 
anthem and read a chapter from the Bible and 
say grace. 

After supper all the boys march in proces- 
sion, two by two, carrying empty bread baskets 
and milk kits on their shoulders, and make 
their bow to the president. The Blue Coat 
school differs from other English schools in 
that it is mainly a commercial seminary, 
consisting of grammar schools, mathematical 
schools, and writing schools. School work 
goes on all through the year. The sessions 
begin at nine in the morning, continuing until 
noon, and again in the afternoon, from two 
until five; and busy boys the Blue Coats are! 

Like all other English schools there have been 
among the members many famous Blue Coats, 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Coleridge 
were all Blue Coats. 

A story is told of how Coleridge, a home- 
sick little fellow, cried on a holiday. The 
master growled out at him: ‘‘ Boy, the school 
is your father. Boy, the school is your mother. 
Boy, the school is your sister. Boy, the school 
is your first cousin, your second cousin, and 
all the rest of your relatives. So let’s have no 
more erying.”’ 


But all these associations belong to the past. 


London has ceased to be the home of the Blue 
Coats. Last year the school was moved into 
the country, for the immense value of the 
hospital’s land in the very heart of the city 
would provide far more stately and spacious 
quarters in the country. Soa site comprising 
twelve hundred acres of land in Horsham, 
Sussex, was purchased; and, after a farewell 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Blue Coats 
took a fond leave of the place of precious 
memories, 

The glory of Christ’s Hospital and the Blue 
Coats must be held to consist in the vast good 
it has been permitted to accomplish as a great 
educational charity. 

The hardy, simple life of the Blue Coats, 
has taught them, when young,— what every 
boy ought to learn,— that he can be happy and 
healthy without indulging in costly clothes, 
expensive food, and idle habits. 

The school has the right to stand alone as 
being altogether unique, and without its coun- 
terpart or copy in England or any other 
country. 


T is a high, solemn, almost awful thought 
for every individual man that his earthly 
influence, which has had a,commence- 

ment, will never, through all ages, were he the 
yery meanest of us, have anend. _ 
CARLYLE, 


REDEEMING THE TIME. 


He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is life but flung away: 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Then fill each hour with what will last, 
Buy up the moments as they go: 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
H. Bonar. 
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ONE STORY OF TWO LITTLE BOYS. 


BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


EDDIE’S mamma and papa and Fred- 
die’s mamma and papa were going for 
a long, long walk together,— so long a 
walk that Teddie and Freddie could not go, too, 
but were left all by themselves in the orchard, 
to wait till their mammas and papas came 
home. All over the ground were tiny apples 
that Mr. North Wind had shaken down from 
the trees; and Teddie and Freddie played a 
long, long time with the apples. First they 
made piles, big, big piles of them under the 
trees; and with Teddie’s wheelbarrow they 
played at carrying them to market. Then 
they put them on a board, and Freddie was the 
store man who sold apples, and Teddie was the 
house man who came to buy. Once in a while 
these very tiny boys would peep down the:road 
to see if their mammas and papas were coming 
home, 

By and by they grew tired, very tired of 
playing all by themselves in the orchard. ‘I 
know a nice place to play in my yard,”’ said 
Freddie. 

‘“ Where?’ asked Teddie. 

‘*Oh, under the lilac bower close to the road, 
over there by the old, old well,”’ cried Freddie, 
‘tand we would surely see our mammas and 
papas coming on their way home.”’ 

So Freddie and Teddie trotted along the 
road till they came to Teddie’s yard. Then 
they played that the lilac bower was the barn, 
and Teddie was a great big horse, and Freddie 
drove him—‘t Whoa! get up there!’’—oh, so 
fast all over the wide green field. By and by 
Teddie’s mamma and papa and Freddie’s 
mamma and papa came back from their walk, 
and they looked all around in the orchard. 
‘¢ Why, where?” cried Teddie’s mamma, ‘‘ Yes, 
where?’’ said Freddie’s mamma. ‘‘ Oh, where 
can those children be!”’ cried both the papas 
at once. 

‘Perhaps Freddie has gone home,” said 
Freddie’s mamma. ‘‘Let us walk up the 
road and see.’’ On the way through the yard 
they stopped at the cool old well for a drink. 
‘““Oh, how Teddie would like a drink of this 
nice cold water!’’ said Teddie’s mamma. 
‘That is his punishment for running away,” 
said Teddie’s papa. ‘If he had not run away, 
he would be here to have a drink of this spark- 
ling cold water.” 

But Teddie’s mamma did not want her little 
boy to miss such a clear cool drink, so she 
made a trumpet with her hands and called 
‘« Ted-d-i-e-!’? just as loud as she possibly 
could. 

And what happened then, do you think? 
Laughing and shouting with glee, two little 
boys bounced out from the lilac bower right 
there in front of the well. 

“We heard you, papa: we heard you, 
mamma,’’ they said. And so, after all, they 
had their cool, coo] drink from the well, 
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Music washes away from the soul the dust of 
every-day life. : 
AUERBACH, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STONE-AGE BOY. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


TuE boys that lived in the age of stone 
Were a savage little crew, I trow; 

For each made laws of his very own 
In a way we'd hardly think of now; _ 

For wise men find in the earth’s old book 
Many records of that bygone race; 

And here and there, as they chance to look, 
Broken implements of stone they trace. 


So, now and then, when a boy throws stones, 
Like the savage little stone-age crew, 
We always think of that race of drones 
Who could find but little else to do; 
And we wonder if such a thing might be, 
As in throwing stones he takes such joy, 
He would care to trace out his family tree 
To asorry little stone-age boy. 


HENEVER you see a youth yearning 
for more education, for a fuller life; 
when you see him devoting every 

spare moment to acquiring information which 
may help him in his business or occupation, or 
enlarge his mental horizon; when you see him 
cheerful and prompt, always trying to do every- 
thing he touches toa finish, you may be very 


certain that that boy will succeed. 
Success. 


Act upon your impulses, but pray that they 
may be directed by God. 
EMERSON TENNENT. 


“THE EYE OF A NEEDLE.” 
HE following has been forwarded by an 
esteemed reader of Every Other Sunday. 
It presents a different understanding 
of the ‘‘needle’s eye,’ referred to in the 
Scriptures, from the article in Hvery Other 
Sunday of September 27: — 


Some of them (city gates) contain in one of their 
folds a small door, which is left open for an hour or 
more after sunset to accommodate foot-passengers ac- 
cidentally delayed outside the walls or in the town; and 
it can be opened even later with a bakshish. But 
animals have to remain outside, and belated travellers 
are thus frequently forced to camp without the walls 
when they fail to reach the gate before sunset.... It 
is thought by some that an allusion is made to these 
small doors in the words, ‘‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ It is stated in con- 
firmation that the little door already described is called 
“the eye of the needle’’ by the Arabs of the present 
day. We have not met with the expression, but it 
seems not improbable that it has sometimes been used 
to denote the smallness of the opening. Nor have we 
heard, as some have asserted, that camels are some- 
times made to pass through this little door upon their 
knees after their load and pack-saddle have been taken 
off, which is deemed emblematic of the humility and 
freedom from worldly cares requisite to enable us to 
enter in at the ‘strait gate.” The fact is, a camel 
could never pass through such a door; for, besides 
being small and low, its threshold, which consists of 
the lower part of the great gate, is a foot and a half or 
two feet in height. We prefer to understand the lan- 
guage of our Saviour as applied to an Oriental needle, 
not the fine steel instrument manufactured by modern 
Europe, but the piece of burnished iron which varies 
from two to five inches in length, or the large tape 
needle whose ancient specimens in ivory are yet found 
among the ruins of old cities.— Bible Lands, Rev. H. J. 
Van Lennep, D.D. 
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BEARING BURDENS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


6 OOK at that apple-tree,” said a butter- 

le fly to a flower in the autumn. ‘See 

how foolish it is to load itself down 

with fruit. Why, it ought to know better; it 

ought to bear just enough to be comfortable 
and have a good time.”’ 

‘‘ Well, well! Do hear the butterfly talk,’’ 
said the sparrow. ‘‘Such a useless thing as 
it is with only its wings and foolishness to 
keep it alive. One would not think mere show 
could amount to much in this world.” 

‘‘Now,”’’ whispered the tree, as the wind came 
to it and blew down some of its fruit, ‘‘you 
critics don’t know things about me as I know 
them, and as those who feed upon my gifts 
know me, Ofcourse you don’t. J once was a 


wild stinging sort of fruit, a crab-apple very 
crabbed,— truly no good as you would think; 
but man was my friend, and took me under his 
care and made much of me, and I sweetened 
under his culture. And you can just guess 
how glad I am by the beauty of my blossom in 
the spring, and this joy turns to fruit and is 
pleasant for man. He helped me, and I feed 
and bless him in return, and am pleased to do 
it to the utmost of my ability. Indeed, I am. 
That is the way we bear each other’s burdens, 
and yet we have our own burdens to bear, and 
we grow glad of them in time; for we are the 
dispensers of good, and this is always good. 
The little child can be a blessing, and so the 
grown man; and then in their lives is the 
beautiful blossom and the after ripening fruit. 
Oh, it is a great joy to be in the world’s gar- 
den, and help the world with the fruit the good _ 
God is pleased to give to us!” 
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ANGELO AT WORK ON HIS GREAT STATUE OF MOSES. 


Jt were better to be of no church than to be 


bitter for any. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


RAISE THE CURTAIN. 


RatsE the curtain, let the brightness 
Of your cheerful light shine forth: 
To the passer in the darkness 
It may be of vital worth. 
Give a glimpse to lonely wand’rers 
Of your household, full of joy: 
It may rouse to new ambition 
Some poor, friendless, tempted boy. 


Raise the curtain, we are kindred; 
Each to all is bound by ties 
Which forbid a selfish shutting 
Of ourselves from others’ eyes. 
Share your light, and share your blessings; 
God has made the whole world kin, 
And His love, so universal, 
Takes the weakest sinner in. 


Raise the curtain of your window, 
Raise the curtain of your mind: 
Do not let possession make you 
To the wants of others blind. 
Helping others, we are strengthened; 
Giving, we are richer made; 
And no one is so strong or patient 
But some time hath need of aid. 
Selected. 


EMEMBER that, if the opportunities for 
R great deeds should never come, the op- 
portunity for good deeds is renewed for 
you day by day. The thing for us to long for is 
the goodness, not the glory. 
F, W. FARRAR, D,D, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


BY SYLVIA COLBURN. 


LIFE of obstacles overcome, ceaseless ac- 
tivity, stern adherence to duty, and un- 
flinching disinterestedness,— such was 

that of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, born in 
Caprese, Italy, in 1475. His father was a poor 
but influential nobleman, a friend of the fa- 
mous Medici family, averse to his son’s artistic 
attempts; and it was in spite of much opposi- 
tion that Michael Angelo, then thirteen years 
old, became pupiland paid assistant of Ghir- 
landajo, at that time the foremost painter of 
Florence. Being soon admitted to the school 
which Lorenzo the Magnificent established for 
the study of art, he attracted the attention of 
Lorenzo by the masterly manner in which he 
restored the mutilated head of a faun in the 
gardens near St. Mark’s, and he was received 
into the Medici palace, where he remained 
until Lorenzo's death in 1492. 

This was the beginning of his skill as a 
sculptor; and, removing to Bologna, thence to 
Florence again, he executed a Kneeling Angel 
for the altar of St. Dominic, the statues of 
Bacchus and David, and a Sleeping Cupid, 
which he tinted after the manner of ancient 
statuary at that time, and which, it is said, 
was sold as a genuine antique by a fraudulent 
dealer. Early in 1496 Michael Angelo decided 
to visit Rome, at which place he sculptured 
the famous Pieta,— Mary lamenting over the 
body of Christ,— which was placed in St. 
Peter’s; but, obeying a strong spirit of family 
pride and duty, thinking he ought to stay by 
his father and brothers, he returned to Flor- 
ence after five years, 


This latter city had meanwhile been passing 
through a period of great political distraction, 
which, added to the mystic teachings of Sa- 
vonarola, created an atmosphere most un- 
favorable to art; but we now find our young 
workman, besides becoming engaged in minor 
carvings, interested in the renowned colossal 
statue of David. This was the unfinished pro- 
duction of an artist forty years before, and 
was a task which would have daunted a less 
brave mind; but Michael Angelo set at once 
to work, and soon from the shapeless mass 
had sculptured a strong, beautiful figure, which 
delighted every beholder. The great question 
then arose as to its site; but it was finally 
placed upon a terrace of the Palace of the 
Signory, where it remained until 1873, when 
it was removed, for safety, to the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

At this time Michael Angelo was also busy 
at painting, and produced the Holy Family, 
now in the Uffizi gallery, and after two or three 
years of labor a cartoon representing soldiers 
summoned to battle, intended for a fresco in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and a companion piece 
to one Leonardo da Vinci was painting. 
About this time Pope Julius II. conceived the 
idea of having a costly monument erected to 
his glory. Accordingly, Michael Angelo en- 
gaged himself with this until something oc- 
curred to give rise to a quarrel between himself 
and the pope. A reconciliation having been 
effected, the papal ruler desired a huge 
bronze statue of himself to be placed over 
the church porch at Bologna. This was some- 
thing entirely new to the sculptor, for he knew 
nothing about metal casting; but what of 
that? He could learn, and learn he did, 
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until, his genius triumphing over every diffi- 
culty, the statue was completed, in 1508. 

And, next, the insatiable pope would have a 
series of paintings for the Sistine Chapel. 
Here, again, Michael Angelo demurred, but 
finally yielded. (A description of Michael 
Angelo’s work in the Sistine Chapel will be 
published as a separate article in another 
number of this volume.) 

No sooner was this finished than the heirs 
of Julius—who had since died— beseeched 
him to go on with the uncompleted monument. 
They wanted a recumbent statue of the pope, 
flanked by prophetic and allegorical figures. 
The three pieces of statuary which Michael 
Angelo executed for this are among the most 
celebrated of their kind,—the colossal figure 
of Moses, now in the church of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome, and the two Slaves in the 
Louyre. 

But to chronicle the events of a life of 
eighty-nine years, especially of one so replete 
with noteworthy deeds as this, would take a 
long time; and we will pass hastily over the fif- 
teen succeeding years. Nota few proposals of 
work poured in upon this invincible craftsman, 
now from the King of France, now from Bo- 
logna and Florence; but we find the sculptor 
pursuing the even tenor of his way, occupying 
himself principally in trying to please his ca- 
pricious Medicean friends in the construction 
of their churches and monuments and the San 
Lorenzo library. In the revolutions which 
took place at this time in Florence, a siege was 
inevitable, and here he was of use to the city, 
being chosen commander-in-chief of the forti- 
fications. 

But was the life of this grand old man 
all work and no play, may be asked? Very 
nearly. Michael Angelo had few family ties. 
He never married; and a nephew, Leonardo, 
was the only remaining relative to solace his 
declining days. In his sixtieth year, however, 
we find him turning his attention to poetry for 
a pastime, and ‘‘the springs of feeling were 
opened in the heart of this solitary, this master- 
ful and stern, life-wearied, and labor-hardened 
man.’ He greatly enjoyed the society of Vit- 
toria Colonna, a high-souled lady, she being 
the chief inspirer of his sonnets; and he felt her 
death, occurring after twelve years of friend- 
ship, most deeply. 

And thus the time rolled along until the 
year 1545, and Michael Angelo had reached 
the age of seventy,— an age at which most men 
are glad to lay aside the fetters of toil, and en- 
joy a well-earned repose. Should our worker 
do this? By no means. Here was an intellect 
as keen and strong as ever, an arm as skilful, 
an interest as great. He had been artist, 
sculptor, poet, and engineer. Another field 
lay awaiting him, that of architecture. Living 
now at Rome, which had become his perma- 
nent abiding-place, he was installed as chief 
architect of St. Peter’s, in which capacity he 
remodelled the great dome, and converted the 
plain edifice into a magnificent church. The 
rearrangement of other buildings, including 
those on the Roman Capitol engaged his atten- 
tion; and thus true to his nature, struggling 
with the many obstacles which beset his path, 
the heroic man’s strength finally gave way, and 
he died on the 18th of February, 1564, 


T is no man’s business whether he has 
genius or not. Work he must, whatever 
he is, but quietly and steadily; and the 

natural results of such work will always be 
the things that God meant him to do, and will 
be his best, JOHN RUSKIN, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
REASON. 


BY EDWIN E. KINNEY. 


REASON is king. Within the realm of Soul 
He rules by conquest and by right divine: 
He holds each restless province in control, 
And turns each rebel chieftain into line. 
All kingdoms has he conquered, till the world 
Bows down in meek submission to his sway; 
In other worlds his banner is unfurled, 
In sun, in stars beyond the Milky Way. 
And yet with humble mien he owns the bound, 
Which is the Infinite and Absolute, 
Respects eternal laws wherever found, 
In planet or in particle minute. 
Reason is king. But be it also known 
That Love is still the power behind the 
throne. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ABNER’S HALLOWE’EN, 


BY ORPHA BENNETT HOBLIT. 
Part I, 


“TTS getting so the fellows in this town 

] can’t have any fun at all.” 

Abner Nicholson delivered this gloomy 
opinion under circumstances which might have 
led an observer, unacquainted with the wrongs 
of the small boys of E——, to conclude that 
one of them at least was having a fairly good 
time — in a quiet way. 

He was sprawling on the big fur rug before 
the grate, his heels in the air, his chin propped 
on his hands, watching a couple of apples 
which were roasting before the fire, while his 
brother Anson, his twin and dearest chum, 
shook a corn-popper over the coals, and a pan 
half full of the warm white kernels lay within 
easy reach. 

‘‘That’s so. They can’t have any fun at 
all,” assented Anson, who, besides being a 
somewhat pale and thin copy of his brother 
in appearance, was also an echo of his opinions, 
and accustomed to obey his commands on all 
occasions. 

‘“You remember when they took our com- 
mon away from us and turned the cows in, 
and we had to go away down to the south lot 
to play ball all last summer,”’ continued Abner. 

‘“Yes, and dammed the creek and spoiled 
our best swimmin’ hole,’’ chimed in Anson. 

‘“Then they got up that old curfew ordi- 
nance, and we have to be off the streets at half- 
past eight,— just when we get fairly started at 
‘tally-hi-o’ and now they’re bound to spoil our 
Hallowe’en fun. What harm does it do if we 
do change things round a bit, and make the 
old town look queer once a year?” 

‘“Whir-r-r!’’ went the telephone bell, and 
Abner, scrambling to his feet, ran to answer 
it, before his father, who was reading at the 
table, could fold his paper. 

‘‘Tt’s just one of the fellows, papa,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Watch my apples, Ans.” 

‘Hello! ’—‘* Yes, who is this, please ??— 
“Oh, hello, Jim.”—‘t What’s up ?’?’—“* Have 
you, though ?’’—‘t Goody!”’—‘tYou’re sure 
it'll work ?”—‘‘It doesn’t come in under the 
ordinance, does it ?”’—‘' What is it, anyway?” 
—‘*You won’t, eh ?”’—‘* Well, come on down, 
then, and tell us about it here..—‘' We can’t, 
we’re popping corn,”’—‘‘ Uhhuh.””—“‘ All right, 
good-bye.” 

‘‘Jim says he has a daisy plan for Hal- 
lowe’en. Thought it out all alone. I never 
knew Jim Craig could think before,” said 
Abner, returning to his apples, ‘tHe wouldn’t 


tell what it was over the ’phone, but he’s com- 
ing right down. Run into the kitchen and get 
another apple for him, Ans.”’ 

Five minutes later three boys occupied the 
rug, and the new-comer, a- freckled, roguish- 
looking lad, whose flame-colored locks stood 
‘out in obstinate rebellion when he removed his 
cap, was talking as busily as the consumption 
of a generous share of the popcorn permitted. 

Mr. Nicholson, behind his newspaper, heard 
the conversation of the boys without heeding, 
until a familiar name caught his attention. 

“Yes, it’s a fact: Old Deacon actually be- 
lieves in ’em,— ghosts and witches and spooks 
and goblins and the whole lot. Strange we 
never heard about it before. It’s dark long 
before half-past eight o’clock now, and the old 
fellow is rheumaticky and goes to bed at sun- 
down to keep warm, so we can have our fun 
before curfew. The constable can’t touch us, 
either, for we won’t be ‘removing and wilfully 
-destroying property.’ The ordinance doesn’t 
say a thing about jack-o’-lanterns and tictacs. 
We'll get a whole crowd of the fellows, and 
scare the old darky out of his wits. He’ll 
think all the witches in the country are after 
him. What do you s’pose he’ll do?” 

Mr. Nicholson laid his paper on the table, 
rose, and strolled over to the hearth-rug. 

‘*So you think Old Deacon is something of a 
coward, eh, boys?” 

‘““Well, I should say,’ replied Jim, the 
Irrepressible. ‘t Have some popcorn, Mr. Nich- 
olson.” 

‘““Thank you, I will.” And Mr. Nicholson 
helped himself to a handful. Leaning back in 
his chair, he munched a kernel or two, looking 


meanwhile reflectively at the ceiling. Finally, 
he said: 
‘‘He must have changed, then. When I 


first knew him, that is the last thing I would 
have said about him.”’ 

‘‘ When was that, papa?’’ asked Abner. 

‘*A good many years ago, in fact, when I 
was not much older than you are. I madea 
little journey down into South Carolina one 
year, and it was there that I first had th 
pleasure of meeting Old Deacon.” ; 

‘That was when papa was a drummer-boy 
in the army,’’ explained Abner, importantly, 
to Jim. ‘‘ Was Old Deacon a slave, papa ?”’ 

‘‘Not at that time. He had been, but he 
ran away from his master just before the war, 
and escaped to Massachusetts. When I first 
saw him, he was a soldier in the Northern 
army, a fine, strong, active young fellow,— 
nothing like the bent old man who goes totter- 
ing about our streets nowadays. What do 
you know of the bravery of the colored soldiers, 
boys? Have you reached that point in your 
history ?”’ 

“Had it to-day,” said Abner. ‘I had to 
recite it: ‘Even their enlistment was signal 
proof of their bravery; for the Confederates 
refused to regard them other than as slaves in 
rebellion, and, if captured, they were subject 
to death. Their service in the swamps and 
unhealthy regions of the South, so deadly to 
unacclimated white soldiers, was an efficient 
means of attacking the rebellion in its strong- 


holds.’ There was a lot more, but I don’t re- 
member it. But tell us about Old Deacon, 
papa,.”’ 


‘There isn’t much to tell,”’ said Mr. Nichol- 
son. ‘‘Only, when we made ‘that evening at- 
tack on Fort Wagner, the Fifty-fourth Mas- 
sachusetts—colored troops—led, and Old 
Deacon was among them. It was a magnifi- 
cent sight,— their steady advance in the face 
of the deadly fire from the Confederates, 
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Eyen the ditch, waist-deep in water, was 
erossed, and they scrambled up and planted 
their flag on the ramparts. But the fire was 
too severe. They were repulsed with frightful 
loss. Fifteen hundred of our men were killed 
that evening. Old Deacon came off the field 
unhurt, but he brought with him, in his strong 
black arms, a young white officer, and laid him 
down at my feet. It was my brother, your 
uncle Charles, boys.” 


(To be continued.) 


GOD TAKES CARE. 


BABy, what do the blossoms say, 
Down by the garden walk? 
They nod and bend in the twilight gray: 
Say, do you hear them talk? 
They say: ‘‘ O darling baby bright, 
We’re going to sleep: good night, good night. 
The gentle breezes have come to sing 
How God takes care of everything.” 


Baby, what does the robin say? 

Do you hear his evening song? 

He sits and sings in the twilight gray, 

With a heart all merry and strong. 
He sings: ‘‘ O darling baby dear, 

Sleep well, sleep soft, and do not fear; 
For somehow I feel, as I sit and sing, 
That God takes care of everything.”’ 

Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE CHEERY FRIENDS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND., 


T was through the loving kindness of poor 
little much-bepatched Sammy that we 
first made the acquaintance of ‘‘ three 

cheery friends.’’ All through the winter this 
forlorn specimen of humanity had done vari- 
ous odds and ends of work with a degree of 
slowness that would have tried even the long- 
enduring patience of Job, had it not been ac- 
companied by such unflagging perseverance. 

He was not a handsome boy to look upon, 
as his eyes, hair, and freckled face wore a 
generally faded, washed-out appearance, very 
much the color of dried corn-husks. Even 
Joseph’s coat of many colors could not have 
held a candle to the threadbare clothes held 
together by bits of bright-hued calico, ging- 
ham, and worsted. 

One warm spring morning he presented him- 
self with a face fairly shining with the plenti- 
ful application of soap and water, and in a 
suit guiltless of a single patch, rather roomy 
for such a small boy; but, as he explained 
with an air of wisdom, ‘‘mammy made ’em 
so’s I kin grow inter ’em.”’ 

Sammy informed us he was going to the 
city to live, and had come to say good-bye and 
bring us a present; this latter was five morn- 
ing-glory seeds. He begged leave to plant 
them under my kitchen window. ‘‘ They’ll be 
sorter friendly like,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and ’mind 
you of me.” 

Into the rich black soil they went, but only 
three of those seeds came up in due time. 
Perhaps the other two were brought to the 
surface prematurely, and devoured by our pet 
hen, Speckle, whose sole aim and object in 
life appeared to be the investigation of newly 
planted ground. 

How those green vines spread themselves, 
hiding the stained weather boards and mak- 
ing a perfect bower of beauty about my 
kitchen window! Early in the morning these 


cheery: friends beamed in upon us, shaking 
out their delicate pink, blue, and cream-color 
dresses liberally besprinkled with diamonds of 
the first water that the hot sun soon snatched 
away, for they were dewdrops. About ten 
o’clock these queer little folk would com- 
mence nodding; then they’d curl up under the 
green-leaf canopy and fall asleep, taking no 
heed to the sweet music of the gay birds hop- 
ping close beside them or the merry fiddling 
of grasshopper green in the shady nook be- 
low. 

Not till the shades of evening fell did the 
glories awake; with them it was ‘‘new every 
morning and fresh every evening.’”’ When the 
gloomy times came, with their dull leaden 
skies and steady downpour, our cheery friends 
helped to drive the shadows away; for how 
could we be cross and blue when they were 
reaching up in such a trusting, happy manner 
as if to say: ‘‘ Look up! Somewhere the sun 
is hiding. Have patience until the clouds 
have lifted, and you shall see the shining of 
his face ’’ ? 

As the cold winds of autumn swept over the 
land, the glory leaves grew brown, and we 
thought our cheery friends had left us; but 
one sunny day we found tucked almost out of 
sight the last glory of the season, blue as the 
skies above. Nellie carried it carefully to her 
room, where it was pressed and gummed upon 
a pure white page in her album in memory 
of little Sammy who out in the world was 
climbing, steadily climbing, in spite of many 
a hindrance, ever upward. 


I Houp that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on rounds 
Of love to men. 
ALICE CARY. 
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KATIE’S ROBIN. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


HE was a happy little cripple, yes, really 
happy! Had you climbed to the top 
floor of the tenement house, and peeped 

into the room where she and her mother lived, 
you might have wondered what made her so. 
It was such a little room, lighted by a tiny sky- 
light: it was hot and stuffy in summer, and apt 
to be cold in winter, and Katie spent many 
lonely hours there, lying on her little cot. 

But, when God gave her such a hard cross 
to bear, he also gave her a naturally sweet 
and happy disposition. This disposition had 
thrived and bloomed in spite of all drawbacks, 
and Katie’s hard-working mother would often 
say: ‘Sure, Katie, you’re a drop of morning 
dew and a glint of summer sunshine rolled in 
one! You mind me of the sweet white violets 
that grew in the swamp-meadow on my father’s 
farm.” 

Then Katie’s little flower-like face would 
smile sunnily, as she answered : ‘‘ Oh, wouldn’t 
I love to see the country! Tell me again about 
the birds and flowers, mother darlin’.”’ 

Then Mrs. Collins would sit on the little 
white cot and tell it all once more,—all the 
sights and sounds and dear, delightful things 
she enjoyed when, a little girl, she had lived 
with her parents ona farm. Sometimes it was 
a winter story, sometimes one of summer or 
autumn; but oftenest it was of the coming of 
the birds and flowers in early spring, for that 
was the story Katie loved best. 

One morning a wonderful thing happened to 


Katie. Her mother had placed the cot directly 
under the little skylight, so that Katie might 
watch the fleecy white clouds go sailing 
through the blue spring sky. Beside the cot 
was a box on which stood Katie’s geranium 
with its beautiful red blossom. 

Then the mother kissed her little girl and 
went to her work, which took her away from 
home that day. The door was locked and the 
key left in the care of kind-hearted Mrs. Brady, 
who lived in the room below, and came up 
occasionally to see how Katie was getting on. 

The day was beautiful overhead,— that was 
all that Katie could see of it. She lay dream- 
ing strange little stories, in which she passed 
through all sorts of adventures. Then she 
played that she was sailing through the sky in 
one of those fleecy clouds. What a nice soft 
bed it made for her lame back! She was sail- 
ing far away from the dreary roofs and chim- 
neys of the city, yes, away into the country to 
see the dear delights of the returning spring. 

“Oh,” sighed Katie, ‘tif I could see just 
one robin or a bluebird! But perhaps I 
shouldn’t know one if I did see it.” And 
she laughed softly to herself. 

Suddenly something flashed past the sky- 
light, and a moment later there came a tap on 
the pane. 

Katie looked up. Oh, joy! It was a bird. 
He wore a brown coat and a pretty red vest. 
He stood upon the skylight, cocking his little 
black head first on one side and then on the 
other, looking down at Katie with his bright 
beady eyes, and pecking now and then with 
his yellow bill on the pane. 

“It’s a robin!’’ breathed Katie. 
darlin’! Ido know you. 
my geranium!” 

Perhaps it was the geranium that interested 
him, but I think it was Katie. Framed in a 
soft fluff of yellow hair, her sweet, small 
face, nestling among the white pillows, looked 
very much like a frail snowdrop ora pale daf- 
fodil, which had pushed its way up through 
the snow. 

She did not dare make a movement for fear 
of frightening him away. But he soon spread 
his wings and was gone. 

A few moments later the tap, tap, came once 
more on the pane. Ah, there he was again! 
He had evidently come back to say ‘‘ Good- 
bye.’’ He chirped it several times as plainly 
as could be. Then, with a whir-r-r of his 
wings, he disappeared, and Katie never saw 
him again. 

But all that day her happy little heart sang: 
““Tve seen a bit of the real spring-time! I’ve 
seen a robin! God sent him to me, I know He 
did!” 


“Oh, you 
I do believe you see 


CRITICAL TRIAL, 


ONnc# to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offers each the bloom or blight,— 

And the choice goes by forever, 
Twixt that darkness and that light. 


Then to side with truth is noble 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
And ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Till the multitude make virtue 


Of-the faith they had denied. 
LOWELL, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur Editor permits himself to feel a bit 
pleased over this number of Every Other Sun- 
day. As for pictures, what could be more 
varied and interesting than these now offered ? 
In the new series on famous pictures of the 
Nativity, we start with Burne-Jones. Let the 
young people cut out these illustrations, and 
make a book: the entire series will be valu- 
able. The same advice is given to teachers. 

The Gateway to the Garden of the Gods 
calls up a splendid part of our country. Na- 
ture has lessons to teach us of God, the Beau- 
tiful, and Aspiration. Nature can help 
the teacher of religion. We always bear 
this in mind in editing this paper. 

Then comes the noted picture of 
Angelo and his Moses. The pope is 
entering the door of the studio. Angelo 
is absorbed, looking at his great statue. 
Art as well as Nature can tell us many 
things we need to know in the Sunday 
School. Art and the history of art give 
many points of light to the teacher of 
religion. Art has made religious sub- 
jects immortal in the eyes of man. We 
do not forget this in preparing very 
Other Sunday. And not least are the 
nest pictures on this page, illustrating 
the flight and the return of the birds,— 
a cheerful message of autumn. 

As for the reading matter in this 
number, let it speak for itself. There 
is enough for every taste and need. The prose 
and the poetry, the short and the long, the 
bright and the sober, are quite well mingled. 
The Editor rarely talks this way about his own 
paper, but now and then it is allowable. 

Two of our contributors have passed away, 
and a word of friendly remembrance is one 
comfort. In this number will be found a few 
lines from one of the two, Mr. Locke. We 
found them in our drawer. Arthur E. Locke 
was often represented in these columns by 
poems, some witty, some earnest, all of them 
meritorious. He died comparatively young 
after battling with consumption. The Editor 
knew him well, and cherished his promising 
talents. The other loss was Rey. Edward A. 
Rand, so widely known as a writer for 
many publications. He was an Episco- 
palian clergyman, of long service and 
ripe years. We have a story from his 
pen which was waiting publication when 
he died. It will appear soon. To the 
memory of young Locke, and in recol- 
lection of the venerable Rand, we pay 
our tribute of affectionate appreciation. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


The first series of the ‘* Questions’. were 
printed in the Letter Box, September 27. We 
have decided it is well worth while to make a 
special department of these questions. Con- 
sequently they will appear by themselves, as in 
this number, under the above heading. Three 
prizes are offered to those who answer the largest num- 
ber of questions correctly during the year. A book will 
be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


6. Who was the man after God’s own heart ? 

7. Who preached a great sermon on the day 
of Pentecost ? : 

8. Who was called the Beloved Physician ? 

9. What are the first five books of the Bible 
called ? 

10. What were the names of the great sects 
of the Jews during our Lord’s ministry ? 

11. Who was the greatest of the judges of 
Israel ? 

12. Who was the first Christian martyr ? 

13. Who commanded the sun and moon to 
stand still ? 

Answers will appear Nov. 22, 1903. 


For Every Other Sunday. 2 
NEXT SUMMER. 


BY CHARLES STUART PRATT. 


Fast to-day the leaves are falling, 
Branch and twig are bare; 

And an empty nest is tossing 
In the chill October air. 


To the sunny southland winging, 
Birds and birdlings go; 

And the stormy winds of winter 
Soon will fill the nest with snow. 


<<, 


Little children, should a dark day 
Come to you some time, 

And your little joys go flying, 
Birdlike, to another clime, 


Oh, remember that the winter 
Will not always stay, 

That the green and sunny summer 
Surely comes again some day. 


Then, O children, look you forward, 
Take these hopeful words,— 

Look you forward to next summer, 
And its happy singing birds! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EVERLASTING SOURCE. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


LikE as a stream is nourished from the- 


springs : 
Which rise amidst the eternal hills, 
So to my soul Love’s fountain ever brings 
The peace which all my being fills. 


VERYTHING is providential in God’s 
world; and, since little things make 
the most of life, in little things we are 

to find constant providential delight and disci- 
pline and duty. s 
MALTBIE D. BABCOCK. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Dear Editor,—I enjoy the Every Other Sunday 
very much. Our Sunday School takes it. Isend the 
answer to Enigma I. The answer is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. I cut most all of the pictures out, and hang 
them up on the wall. I saye all the papers, because I 
like to read them over. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ouive ALLEN. 


Nantucket, Mass. 


KIGHT BURIED FLOWERS. 


In summer [ rise early to enjoy a walk; but, while I 
was out this morning, the dog stole the cat’s dinner so 
slyly. Frederic, love, ring the bell! No, mamma, Ada 
is younger than I, let her do it while I play the piano, 
organ, bass-viol, et cetera. That’s a good little sister, 
you shall sleep in Kate's bed to-night; but that cape 
on your shoulders is not straight, and remember it says 
in your book, ‘Strive not to be clever; be natural, 
my dear.”’ 

ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 2, 15, 4, 12, is a delicate fabric. 
My 4, 6, 16, 11, 5, 18, is burnt coal. 
My 11, 9, 8, 10, is feathers. 
My 4, 18, 9, 8, 17, is a multitude. 
My 8, 1, 10, 17, 5, 18, is to go astray. 
My 7, 3, 14, 5, is a river. 
My whole is the title of a well-known story-book of 
wonder. 
ENIGMA VII. 


My first is a simple little instrument, the use of 
which has brought the world to its present advanced 
state of civiliz: tion, but, though capable of so much 
service, is useless until given to my second. My 
third is the glory of the- sea, which, at the bidding of 
my second, makes the whole world partakers of the 
work of my first. Great excellence in my whole every 
boy and girl should strive to attain. 


CONUNDRUM IV. 


Wuatr is that if you take the whole away some 
remains ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 


BrsLtE QuEsTions.—1. Moses. 2. Judas Iscariot. 
3. Joseph of Arimathea. 4. Paul. 5. Jeremiah. 

Enrema II.— The pure in heart shall see God. 

Entema IIT.— Plymouth. 

InsertepD LErrers.— Gust, guest; grin, grain; con, 
coin; cram, cream. 

Qurry.— E. : - 

CHaraApE.— Semicircle. 


Olive Allen has sent in the right answer to Enigma 
in Nol. 


On, the leaves clapped their hands altogether, 
And fell into line with their queen: 

She led them afar from the woodland, 
O’er mountains and valleys between. 

They marched toward the Land of the Sunset, 
With song that was fearless and bold, 

“Our colors, our colors forever: 
Three cheers for the crimson and gold!” 
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